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Chapter 1 

Contemporary Security and 
Strategy 

CRAIG A. SNYDER 


This chapter raises the following main points; 

■ The study of security has experienced a series of debates around 
the nature of the threats to security. 

■ The early security scholars, as distinct from those who studied 
strategy and warfare, took a broad approach and argued that 
military and non-military means could achieve security. 

■ During the Cold War the study of security focused on the most 
pressing security issue of the day - the nuclear standoff between 
the two superpowers. 

■ In the post-Cold War era the broader approach to the study of 
security returned to the fore and included non-state actors and 
non-traditional sources of insecurity. 


The study of security has been transformed by two major events - the 
end of the Cold War and the terrorist attacks on the United States in 
2001. These events have forced a major rethink about the basic 
assumptions underlying security studies. At stake are some of the key 
concepts in security studies, in particular, and international relations, 
in general: security, power, conflict and the nation state. During the 
Cold War academic theorizing about international conflict had been 
dominated by bipolarity and the dangers of great power conflict. 
Academics and policy makers alike sought to explain, and predict, all 
forms of conflict within the international ‘system’ through the lens of 
the bipolar superpower conflict between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

With the demise of the Cold War, new concepts of security that 
addressed not only the military realities of the contemporary world but 
also the political, economic and social realities were developed. On the 
military side questions raised by traditional inter-state rivalry - nuclear 
strategy, deterrence, proliferation of weapons of mass destruction and 
the future nature of war - continued to prevail. Added to these, 
however, were debates concerning the theoretical foundations of 


1 
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strategy, understandings of the concept of security, as well as, eco¬ 
nomic, social and political sources of conflict. 


The study of security 

Most writing in the area of strategic or security studies focuses on 
either traditional approaches to traditional issues such as John 
Mearsheimer’s (2001) examination of great power politics, or take new 
approaches to new issues such as Cynthia Enloe’s (1989) work on fem¬ 
inist investigations of global power relationships. Others, such as Marc 
Levy (1995) in his work on environmental security. Brad Roberts 
(1990) on human rights, and Myron Weiner (1992-3) on migration, 
look at a new issues using traditional approaches. That is, these works 
seek to broaden the realist conception of security to include non-mili¬ 
tary threats to security such as the environment, human rights and the 
movement of people across international borders. Yet another 
approach, which this volume undertakes, is to recast the debate on tra¬ 
ditional issues such as deterrence, proliferation and the causes and 
transformation of war using new approaches. The focus of this book, 
therefore, is to move beyond the realist analysis that has come to domi¬ 
nate the field of security studies and address the underlying continuities 
of these new approaches. It also explores a deepening of the agenda of 
security studies by examining different levels of security, either down to 
the societal or individual level or up to the regional or global level. A 
common belief of this type of writing is that the realist focus on mili¬ 
tary threats to the state emanating from outside of its borders is no 
longer sufficient as a means of determining what, or who is being 
secured, what these threats look like and from where they originate 
(Krause and Williams, 1996: 230). Steve Smith (2005: 57) argues that 
the debate over the broadening and deepening of the concept of secu¬ 
rity has been supported by the events of and in response to 11 
September 2001. While it did bring military force back to the forefront 
of security discourse and the US-led war on terror has primarily been a 
state-on-state conflict (with little or no role for international institu¬ 
tions), the attacks cannot be explained using traditional understand¬ 
ings of international security or the traditional approaches to the study 
of security. The attacks were by a non-state actor who used non-tradi- 
tional means and were motivated not by traditional political ideology 
but by a combination of antipathy towards Western forms of moder¬ 
nity and liberalism and also of US policies in the Middle East. 

Before we can understand the nature of the debate over the approach 
to the study of security, we must understand where security studies fits in 
the wider conceptual framework of international relations (IR). It may 
seem logical to distinguish security studies as being a sub-field of interna¬ 
tional relations much like international law. However, the problem with 
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Figure 1.1 Conceptual mapping of international security 


this is that one cannot separate many important elements of security 
studies from the political, economic or social elements of the interna¬ 
tional system. One cannot simply study the military implications of war 
without understanding the roots of the rivalry between actors, such as 
considerations of power, status, ideology and wealth (Buzan, 1987: 4). 
Michael Sheehan (2005: 1) argues that ‘security’ is at the very core of IR 
and it is the centrality of security issues that led to the creation of the dis¬ 
cipline of IR in the first place and is the reason that IR can be distin¬ 
guished from other related disciplines such as political science, history, 
economics, and so on. However, politics remains at the very root of war, 
something the early strategists, especially Clausewitz, who saw war as 
the violent form of politics. For Richard Betts (1997: 7) this is a funda¬ 
mental issue that of ‘how to make force a rational instrument of policy 
rather than mindless murder [that is,] how to integrate politics and war’. 

While the distinctions between the various sub-fields are in many 
instances artificial and difficult to identify precisely for specific issues 
they are important in terms of providing a framework for analysis of 
security issues. The broad scope of security studies provides academic 
legitimacy while strategic studies provide intellectual coherence to the 
military core. 


Strategic and security studies; What's in a name? 

The term strategic studies has been closely associated with an 
American approach to the study of the military aspects of the Cold 
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War. This has also been described as national security studies because it 
was generally Americans studying American security (see, Garnett, 
1987: 7). One of the distinctive elements of strategic studies has been 
its focus on military strategy. As an academic discipline the early focus 
was on how wars start, how they can be avoided, or if not avoidable, 
then fought in the most efficient manner possible (Farrell, 2010: 1). To 
this end, the focus of traditional strategic studies has been the military 
means that actors in the international system employ to gain their 
political objectives or ends. While states are the principal actors in the 
international system, due primarily to their command over the over¬ 
whelming bulk of military power, non-state actors, such as terrorists, 
separatists or national liberation movements are also included. 
However, that these non-state actors are usually involved in an attempt 
either to gain control of an existing state, or to create a new state, 
underscores the pre-eminence of states (Buzan, 1987: 3). 

Nevertheless, just what is strategy? The traditional view is that 
strategy involves the use or the threat of the use of force in interna¬ 
tional relations. Therefore, strategic studies is about how the instru¬ 
ments of force influence the relations between states. 

Alongside the American dominated strategic studies a ‘British’ or 
‘English’ School evolved that looked at a wider range of issues under 
the name security studies. Security studies came to the fore in the 
1980s and early 1990s as a response to the militaristic focus of 
strategic studies. Security studies and strategic studies differ not in their 
basic assumptions about how the world works but in what we consider 
security threats. 

As has been mentioned above, strategic studies is based upon the 
realist interpretation of IR. Indeed, they are often treated as synony¬ 
mous. Both feature a distinctive worldview based on assumptions 
about the nature of the political environment, the significant actors in 
the political environment, and the characteristic manner in which polit¬ 
ical actors interact with each other (Boutin and Snyder, 2008: 71). 
Realists argue that due to the anarchic nature of the international 
system states should be sceptical of possibilities of permanent peace, 
ideas of world government, disarmament and concepts such as collec¬ 
tive or cooperative security (Garnett, 1987: 9-10). As a result, strategic 
studies focuses much more on military threats to states while security 
studies broadens the definition to include non-military threats not only 
to states but also to non-state actors and sub-state groups. 

Security studies also incorporates a further variant, that of critical 
security. This takes a critical theory approach and raises questions 
about the nature of the international system itself and the power rela¬ 
tionships that form the system. Gritical security questions the basic 
realist assumption that the international system is a predetermined 
entity, or given, that cannot be changed. Rather critical theorists argue 
that the international ‘system’ is socially constructed, that is it exists 
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because we have agreed that it should exist. This does not mean any 
conscious decisions were made but that human interaction has created 
the structures of the international system and they are not natural nor 
absolute in their nature. That is, unlike the realists who see the interna¬ 
tional system as anarchic, the critical theorists see anarchy as a socially 
constructed structure. For critical security therefore, the focus is on 
changing the way we think about security and the role, and indeed the 
very makeup, of the actors, in the system. David Mutimer in Chapter 3 
takes up this approach in more detail. 

While security studies adopts a broad definition of security and as a 
result is much closer to IR than strategic studies it does have one 
important difference and that is that it deals not only with the causes 
and consequences of war, which is the primary area of interest for 
many IR scholars, but also the conduct of war. The conduct of war is 
as important an area of scholarship as the decision to go to war, and 
the result of the war, tends to rest on the military dimension rather 
than the political. Betts (1997: 9) makes this point when he argues that 
the different patterns of World War I and World War II (that is, 
Germany’s ability to control Western Europe in the early 1940s, as 
opposed to its inability to do so between 1914 and 1918) cannot be 
explained only by reference to indices of power (that is, the size of the 
population, armed forces and the economy, amount of natural 
resources available, etc.). Rather the success of the German military to 
develop the Blitzkrieg strategy incorporating new military technology 
and the doctrine of armoured warfare provided the key ingredient to 
initial German success in World War II. Likewise, the ultimate defeat 
of Germany in this war was a result of a combination of the develop¬ 
ment of attrition warfare and the strategic and political miscalculations 
of the German leadership. 


Development of strategic studies during the Cold War 

Before we can fully understand the implications of the end of the Gold 
War on strategic studies it is important to understand how the field 
developed before and during the Gold War. The first book to examine 
the broader questions of security and war prevention was Quincy 
Wright’s Study of War published in 1942. It deviated from the work of 
the classical strategists (as we will see in Ghapter 8), which considered 
war as a tool of statecraft. Rather than looking at problems of national 
security or alternatives for national strategy Wright looked to diplo¬ 
macy, international understanding, arbitration, national self-determina¬ 
tion, disarmament and collective security as guarantors of international 
peace and stability (Baldwin, 1995: 119-20). 

In the immediate aftermath of World War II the study of war con¬ 
tinued along this line. In the aftermath of the defeat of Nazi Germany 
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the anti-fascist allies (the United States, Britain, France, the Soviet 
Union and China) sought to create a new world order that would 
ensure global peace and stability. International institutions such as 
the United Nations, the World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund emerged at this time to assist in: decolonization; economic, 
social and political development; and the management of interna¬ 
tional crises. In the heady days of the early post-war period security 
analysts built on the work of Quincy Wright and examined four key 
themes, first, that security was not the primary concern of all states 
at all times but merely one concern that varied in importance from 
one historical context to the next. Theorists in this area looked at cal¬ 
culations as to the trade-off between military security and other 
values such as economic welfare and individual freedom. Second, mil¬ 
itary and non-military tools of statecraft would be important to 
national security. Third, the recognition of the security dilemma (that 
is, the actions that one state takes to increase its security in turn 
decrease the security felt by others) led to cautious use of military 
power. Fourth, linkages between national security and domestic 
affairs, such as the economy, civil liberties and democratic processes 
were made (Baldwin, 1995: 122). 

However, this period of optimism was quickly overtaken as a result 
of the growing tension and mistrust between the two leading World 
War II allies. The US and the USSR divided over their political and eco¬ 
nomic ideologies of democracy and capitalism versus communism 
clashed over the nature of the post-war system that was emerging. 
While the US sought to establish an international political economic 
structure that favoured capitalism (especially American capitalist inter¬ 
ests), the Soviets were more concerned with exporting the worker’s rev¬ 
olution and overthrowing capitalism at a global level (and, at a more 
practical level, exercising its control over Central and Eastern Europe: 
an area of strategic importance to the security of the Soviet Union). As 
a result of this growing mistrust, tensions between the wartime allies 
increased to the point where the notion of a ‘Cold War’ developed 
between the US-led ‘West’ and the Soviet-led ‘East’. The most physical 
representation of this East-West divide was the division of Europe 
between the Soviet controlled eastern half of the continent and the US- 
led western half. This division included the division of not only 
Germany but also the former German capital of Berlin. This division 
was a result of the original system for the post-war occupation of 
Germany where each of the allies was given a zone of control. While 
the French, British and Americans transferred their zones to a new 
Federal Republic of Germany (commonly referred to in English as 
West Germany), the Soviets transferred their zone to the German 
Democratic Republic (or East Germany). 

Strategic analysts, at this time, began to focus on the possibility of a 
major conflict between the US and the Soviet Union. Added to the mix 
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of conventional strategic analysis was the issue of the role of nuclear 
weapons. As is discussed in Chapter 10 while the US maintained a 
monopoly on nuclear weapons, these were seen as just another weapon 
in the US arsenal, albeit a strategic rather than a tactical weapon. That 
is, nuclear weapons were considered as a war ending or war prevention 
weapon. However, the implications of a global nuclear war emerged in 
1949 following the first Soviet nuclear test. This was followed in 1957 
with the introduction of intercontinental ballistic missiles with the 
Soviet launch of the Sputnik 1 satellite onboard the ‘R-7’ ballistic 
missile. This development provided the Soviets with the ability to strike 
directly at the continental United States and removed the United States’ 
monopoly on both nuclear weapons but also the ability to use them as 
a strategic weapon vis-a-vis its Cold War rival. Theo Farrell (2010: 2) 
argues that ‘[i]t would be no exaggeration to say that strategic studies 
really took off . . . with the onset of the nuclear age: the prospect of 
nuclear annihilation concentrated the minds of academics and ordinary 
folk on the causes and impact of [nuclear] war.’ 

While the type of security study that Quincy Wright had advocated 
continued throughout the Cold War, it was marginalized because of the 
narrowing of the focus of strategic studies onto nuclear weapons and 
the increased chance of global nuclear war. Strategic studies flourished 
in this period because nuclear deterrence was, by its very nature, theo¬ 
retical rather than practical. The major questions raised at this time 
were concerned with arms control and limited war. As a result, the 
Cold War security agenda was conceptualized through the concept of 
deterrence. The complexity of the rivalry between the two ideologically 
based blocs was simplified to questions of alliance management and 
nuclear stability. It was commonly assumed that state behaviour was 
based on a policy of power or security maximization with the strategy 
of influencing rivals to act in certain ways through threat manipulation 
and force projection (Kolodziej, 1993: 16). 

This was a major shift in thinking. While the previous scholars 
focused on defining security and how important it was as compared to 
other goals and how this should be attained, the new focus was on 
how weapons of mass destruction could be used as a policy instrument 
without risking a nuclear exchange. This type of thought, however, 
placed too much attention on military tools that led to an overem¬ 
phasis on the military aspects of national security over other elements 
such as historical, cultural or political contexts (Baldwin, 1995: 123; 
and, Betts, 1997: 12-13). 

As a result of this focus on the abstract theories of nuclear deterrence 
and limited nuclear war, many in strategic studies in the late 1960s 
through to the early 1980s found themselves unable to respond to con¬ 
temporary strategic issues such as the Vietnam War and other post¬ 
colonial wars of national liberation. The academic strategic analysts 
were too specialized in global strategic issues such as the Soviet-US 
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rivalry that they were unable to offer insights into these regional con¬ 
flicts. Indeed, they tended to explain them in terms of the Cold War 
divide and deemed them ‘proxy wars’ (Baldwin, 1995: 124). Moreover, 
those strategists (such as Pike, 1966; Race, 1972; Blaufarb, 1977; 
Cable, 1986; Shafer, 1988; and, Lomperis, 1996) that did look to 
Third World conflicts tended to be practitioners rather than academic 
theorists. They focused on examining case studies of counter-insur¬ 
gency operations concluding that the American experience in Vietnam 
demonstrated that theories failed when applied to the real world (see 
Betts, 1997: 13). 

Other scholars such as Betts (1982), Joseph Bouchard (1991), Eliot 
Cohen (1985), John Keegan (1976), Edward Euttwak (1987), 
Mearsheimer (1983), Posen (1984), Stephen Rosen (1991) and Martin 
van Creveld (1977, 1985) did look to non-nuclear military issues, but 
continued to focus upon the Cold War divide. These scholars ques¬ 
tioned the assumptions of the effectiveness of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization’s (NATO) conventional forces to fight a war in Europe. 
The questions asked by this group focused on the political, economic, 
social, technological, organizational and doctrinal aspect of the NATO 
forces. However, strategic studies also found itself, due to its limited 
focus on these types of military issues, challenged by other fields such as 
peace studies and international political economy, which could better 
explain issues such as detente, economic interdependence. Third World 
poverty and environmentalism. Most significantly the 1973 OPEC Oil 
Embargo brought home the idea that threats to the Western living stan¬ 
dards came from non-military sources as well as military ones (Baldwin, 
1995: 124; and, Betts, 1997: 20). With the renewal of the Cold War in 
the 1980s under the Reagan presidency, strategic studies also underwent 
a revival. The focus of strategic studies from this point until the end of 
the Cold War remained on the study of the threat, use, and control of 
military force - in other words the use of military means to meet mili¬ 
tary challenges (Baldwin, 1995: 124-5). 

In summary, the Cold War affected the focus of the research conducted 
in strategic studies. It focused attention away from the broader questions 
of how security policy fits into the larger foreign policy goals and toward 
technical and theoretical aspects of nuclear weapons and strategies, East- 
West relations, and the security problems of the United States and 
Western Europe. Nuclear weapons added a particular twist to the focus 
of strategic studies: that is strategic analysts were studying how to use the 
threat of the use of force while they also worked to prevent such usage. 


Post-Cold War developments and the shift in thinking 

There is common agreement among security analysts as to the implica¬ 
tions of the end of the Cold War on the field of security studies. Eirst, 
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the role of military power was scrutinized. While the old school of 
strategic studies accepted that questions of force had to be seen in the 
wider context of the political and economic aspects of the international 
system, the revival of liberal notions of multilateral cooperation that 
accompanied the end of the Cold War de-legitimized force as a tool of 
statecraft. For some this means that military threats declined in rele¬ 
vance while for others military tools were less useful. Second, there 
was a need to re-examine the way we thought about security. For some 
this was a result of fundamental changes to the post-Cold War environ¬ 
ment and for others the failure of strategic studies to predict the end of 
the Cold War. Third, there is a need to expand what was meant by 
security. Again, for some this meant expanding the definition to 
include the effect of domestic issues on the national security agenda of 
states and for others it meant treating non-military threats to the 
national well-being as security threats. While military threats from 
states was by no means eliminated, new asymmetrical threats came to 
the fore such as nuclear proliferation, terrorism, security effects of 
climate change and human security (Baldwin, 1995: 118; Freedman, 
1998: 52-3; Smith, 2005; and, Mabee, 2009: 3). 


Re-defining security 

In order for security studies to continue to be relevant in the contem¬ 
porary era it needs to shift its thinking about security, in particular, the 
relevance of security as the primary goal of states. While strategic ana¬ 
lysts during the Cold War insisted on the primacy of security is it still 
plausible to insist on this today? First questions as to the relevance of 
security as the primary goal of states need to be addressed. While 
strategic analysts in the past have insisted on the primacy of security is 
it still plausible to insist on this today? Security is important but how 
much security is needed and are there other national interests that are 
of at least equal importance at a very basic level? How good is security 
if there is no food, arable land or drinkable water in a country? How 
effective have our security policies been if they have resulted in ‘blow- 
back’ through the rise of other threats, such as environmental issues, or 
new rivals such as terrorists? 

While military security may indeed be important to states that con¬ 
front hostile neighbours, for others military security is not of primary 
concern at all times. Many in the West, in particular, question the mar¬ 
ginal costs of security. Most would accept that the Western states have 
an over abundance of security and therefore the return on a dollar 
spent on security will be smaller that the return that dollar would 
provide if spent on other goals not in abundance. In other words if in 
an era where the military budget provides for more security than is 
considered necessary it would be cost-effective to reduce the military 
budget and spend that money on other projects such as cleaning up the 
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environment or feeding the people (Baldwin, 1995: 126-8). Even in the 
post-9/11 environment questions arise about how much the West’s 
Middle East policies have not so much caused but perhaps facilitated 
the rise of militant Islamic extremism. Questions are also raised about 
the extent and nature of the West’s response to the threat. These 
examine not only the cost of the military actions conducted in the 
name of the so called ‘war on terror’ but also the extent that civil liber¬ 
ties have been sacrificed in the name of ‘national security’. 

The second aspect in re-defining security, strategic studies has also 
tended to favour examinations of means to security and not the goals 
of security. That is, strategic analysts study the use of military force 
without devoting equal attention to the purposes for which it is used. 
Barry Baldwin (1995: 12830) calls this very un-Clausewitzian. During 
the Cold War most saw military threats as the primary source of 
threats to states; therefore, it was understandable that they also consid¬ 
ered the use of force as the primary response. However, in the contem¬ 
porary era with the recognition that threats to security can come from 
other issues such as environmental degradation, resource depletion, 
disease, forced migration and organized transnational crime, among 
others, security can only come from a balance of all instruments of 
foreign policy. Eikewise, the response to the attacks on the US in 2001 
have tended to focus on the military dimension rather than exploring 
the political, social or economic dimensions of the antipathy that 
groups like al Qaeda have towards the West. 

As we will see in Chapter 2 strategic studies has been closely linked 
to the IR theory of Realism that regards states as the principal actors in 
the international system, it is therefore difficult for strategic studies to 
address domestic sources of insecurity (Baldwin, 1995: 130-1). In the 
contemporary era the object of security is shifting away from the state 
to the individual or sub-state group. This implies a focus on how indi¬ 
viduals can threaten the state (or ruling regime) or how the state can 
threaten the security of individuals, mainly in the name of regime 
preservation or national security. 


Structure of this book 

In order to explore fully the implications of the shift from strategic to 
security studies, it is important to understand the theoretical basis of 
both approaches. As such, the book begins with an examination of the 
leading theoretical positions within strategic and security studies, 
beginning with realism followed by alternative approaches to how we 
think about security. This then leads into an examination some of the 
current debates within the field: the causes of war, the evolution of 
strategic thought, the transformation of war, nuclear strategy, prolifer¬ 
ation, terrorism, intervention and regional security. 
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Chapters 2 and 3 deal with more contemporary theories of security. 
Chapter 2 introduces Realism, the dominant paradigm in IR and 
strategic studies. It begins by defining Realism, tracing the develop¬ 
ment of realist thought and responding to the key criticisms of 
Realism. The chapter then addresses key debates in current realist 
theory such as the offence/defence variants of structural realism and 
whether the distribution of power or the level and source of threats are 
the key determinants of state action. The chapter then goes on to 
explore the future of Realism after the end of the Cold War. In this 
section, Sean Lynn-Jones examines Realism’s failure in predicting the 
end of the Cold War, its continued relevance in the contemporary 
world and Realism’s ability to predict future international politics. 

Chapter 3 critiques the Realist approach to security studies offering a 
different perspective to the subject. David Mutimer introduces critical 
theories of security. The object of this chapter is to explore the thinking 
that has developed from a recognition of the limitations of the under¬ 
standing of ‘security’ promoted by realism. Mutimer begins by arguing 
that traditional definitions of security - the protection of the state from 
armed attack - are insufficient. He states that the question needs to be 
broken down into its constituent parts: whose security? how can this 
security be provided? and how should security be studied} 

Chapters 4 to 6 focus on non-military challenges to security, they 
focus on the class of non-military security threats against which mili¬ 
tary force has little or no utility. These may be either local or global in 
character, but their impact will register on the security of states sooner 
rather than later, if they are not doing so already. Of course many of 
these matters overlap and reinforce each other. These should be 
regarded as security concerns for states insofar as they directly threaten 
the peace and prosperity of a country and its citizens, and indirectly 
insofar as they give rise to violence and undesirable political and 
strategic change. Chapter 4 examines Environmental Security. Dean 
Coldicott and Thomas O’Brien examine key environmental security 
issues such as the impact of human-generated climate change in general 
and global warming in particular, violence conflict caused by resource 
depletion (for example, deforestation; over-fishing, etc.), and conflict 
over scarce resources such as water, arable land, and so forth. In 
Chapter 5 Peter Burgess and Jonas Grans explore the concept of 
human security. Human security encompasses conflict prevention, 
crisis management and civil-military cooperation. It focuses on the 
security of people instead of the security of states. Yet this is to be pro¬ 
tected in a world of states, which implies that national governments 
are responsible for providing for the security of its people. Yet, more 
often than not, these very governments are a source of threats to the 
security of their people, especially when they claim that human free¬ 
doms have to be curtailed in the interest of national security. Thus, the 
international community comes in as a potential protector of human 
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security. States also have the ‘Responsibility to Protect’ their citizens in 
cases of genocide, massive human right violations, famine, poverty and 
in the long run the consequences of climate change. The primary 
responsibility is with the state itself. If the state is unwilling or unable 
to do so it yields the international community and the international 
organizations. Chapter 6 examines the security implications of the 
arms trade. The arms trade is a major cause of human rights abuses. 
Over the past decade, the small arms trade has been a growing concern 
of states and the United Nations, resulting in three UN nonbinding 
international instruments regarding the trade and use of small arms 
and light weapons (SALW). In the chapter Mike Bourne assesses the 
formation of the small arms regime over the past decade and the 
current problems associated with the illicit trade of SALW, especially 
with respect to post conflict measures to curb internal violence. 

Chapters 7 to 9 take on more traditional topics of security and con¬ 
flict by looking at the causes of war, the evolution of strategic thought 
and the impact of the information revolution on armed forces and con¬ 
flict. Chapter 7 begins this section with an inquiry into the causes of 
war from a number of contending theoretical perspectives. Here 
Marshall Beier explores successive explanations of war, its causes, and 
the conditions for peace as well as critiques highlighting the weak¬ 
nesses of each. In each instance, connections are made between these 
debates and those concerning competing conceptions of security as dis¬ 
cussed earlier in the book. The approach taken uncovers insights into 
the causes of war through a range of inquiries into the conditions for 
peace as well as through engagement with more direct cause-and-effect 
types of explanations. This gives a greater sense of both the various 
accounts of the causes of war and the broader political contexts in 
which those accounts are embedded. 

In Chapter 8 Geoffrey Till explores the evolution of strategic 
thinking from the classical era to the contemporary world. He begins 
with a brief survey of the development of classical strategic thinking 
that rehearses the essential points made by the most influential thinkers 
but focuses on changing concepts of what strategy means and entails. 
This section concludes with a review of the widening of the concept of 
security and its impact on strategic thinking. In the next section he 
looks at the ‘novelty’ of contemporary security threats and offers an 
analysis of the problems these set for contemporary strategic thinkers. 
The focus here is the shift to network centric warfare, joint operations 
and the role of doctrine. The final section focuses on maritime expedi¬ 
tionary operations. In this Till explores the nature of contemporary 
maritime threats, the impact of sea-based globalization, competing par¬ 
adigms of naval development and naval thinking and state-centred and 
system-centred approaches. 

In Chapter 9 Andrew Latham and Kabir Sethi explore the rather 
rapid development of literatures dealing with the transformation of 
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war. They argue that at the level of the warfighting paradigm, there is 
now an extensive body of research both describing and prescribing 
changes in the way the world’s dominant militaries conduct combat 
operations on the battlefield. On a somewhat deeper level, what they 
call the social mode of warfare, the literature traces significant changes 
in the way state-society complexes organize for, prosecute and experi¬ 
ence warfare. Finally, on the temporal level of the longue duree, 
scholars have begun to analyze transformations in what they call the 
historical structure of war - that is, the constellation of deep struc¬ 
tures, practices and discourses that define the very nature of ‘war’ and 
distinguish it from other forms of politics and violence. 

Chapters 10 to 15 explore contemporary security issues such as the 
implications of nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction, ter¬ 
rorism and insurgency, the implications of intervention strategies, the 
role of the great powers and finally, approaches to regional security. 

In Chapter 10 the main question is: how do the established nuclear 
weapon states (China, France, India, Israel, Pakistan, Russia, the UK 
and the US) view their weapons in terms of national security? In 
answering this question, Andy Butfoy explores key themes, such as 
deterrence and war-fighting strategies. There is a case study on the 
United States as the largest nuclear-armed state. After a brief overview 
of Cold War doctrine, the nexus between nuclear weapons and devel¬ 
opments in US strategic thinking since the end of the Cold War is 
examined. These developments include the deployment of missile 
defences, American reflection on the usability of nuclear weapons, the 
impact of terrorism, the identification of an ‘axis of evil’, and the com¬ 
mitment to maintain US military superiority as a foundation stone for 
world order. 

In Chapter 11 Ken Boutin examines an issue that has returned to the 
forefront of the security agenda, propelled by prominent examples of 
successful proliferation and evident interest on the part of a number of 
other states in following a similar path. This chapter examines the key 
trends and developments that are threatening the global non-prolifera¬ 
tion regime. It begins with an assessment of the state of the non-prolif¬ 
eration regime at the end of the Cold War. The chapter then proceeds 
to consider the forces driving horizontal proliferation and structural 
developments that are contributing to proliferation concerns. It will 
then examine how the non-proliferation regime is adapting to these 
challenges. The chapter concludes by considering the impact on non¬ 
proliferation norms of the non-proliferation and counter-proliferation 
policies of developed states such as the US. 

In Chapter 12 Michael Boyle examines the threat of terrorism and 
insurgency as they have evolved through the 20th century and assesses 
the nature of contemporary global terrorism. In the chapter he evalu¬ 
ates the strategies and tactics of terrorists and insurgents and their rela¬ 
tive effectiveness in achieving their political objectives. The chapter 
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concludes with an assessment of the effectiveness of counter-terrorism 
strategies of the west. 

In Chapter 13 Michael Arnold looks at the effectiveness of interven¬ 
tion and international peacekeeping. In this, he does not look at the 
legality or morality of these interventions but rather at the require¬ 
ments for an intervention force to succeed. It explores the nature of 
new wars and contemporary conflicts in which interventions are likely 
to be undertaken. The chapter examines important changes in the 
forms of armed conflict that occur in the less developed world that 
challenge many of the assumptions of conventional thinking about 
security. 

In Chapter 14 Nick Bisley assesses the role of great powers in interna¬ 
tional security. In the past their power, capacity and structural advan¬ 
tages have brought with them special rights and responsibilities but in 
the contemporary world, there is good reason to question whether the 
term makes sense. Given the predominance of the US, the role of nuclear 
weapons and globalization, the idea of great powers seems somewhat 
anachronistic. This chapter considers the role of great powers in contem¬ 
porary security and strategy and explores the way in which the structure 
of the international system provides differing incentives for state behav¬ 
iour. On the one hand, the predominant power in the international 
system has a marked taste for unilateral approaches to security and 
strategy. Yet, even the US recognizes that there are times when it cannot 
‘go it alone’. The chapter concludes with a consideration of the tensions 
that exist between unilateral and multilateral means for great powers to 
achieve their strategic and security aims. 

The final chapter in the book explores regional approaches to secu¬ 
rity. It is at the regional level that most conflict since the end of World 
War II has occurred. In the chapter I discuss the changing role of the 
two key regional security institutions NATO and the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations as the two most successful regional security 
organizations in the promoting of regional identity and effective 
regional security mechanisms. The chapter concludes with a survey of 
the key issues and challenges that are involved in regional security such 
as conflict over resources, boundary disputes, both on land and at sea, 
ethnicity and nationalism, among others. 
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Glossary of key concepts 

‘Rogue’ state: Rogue states are those that are seeking to threaten 
global peace and stability. These states generally have authoritarian 
governments guilty of human rights abuses, sponsor terrorism, and 
are seeking to acquire weapons of mass destruction. The term is 
controversial and critics have applied it to the US and Israel. 

Security dilemma: This is where actions that one state takes to 
heighten its security (such as, building up its military) can lead 
other states responding in a similar manner, producing increased 
feelings of insecurity in the first state (who then seek to build up 
its military even more). This can create conflict, even when no 
side really wants it (see Jervis, 1978). 

Proxy wars: These are wars where the great powers of the day use 
other states or non-state actors as surrogates. These were 
common during the Cold War where the superpowers used them 
to extend their rivalry without risking escalation to nuclear war. 

Questions for discussion 

1. Are strategic studies and security studies compatible or com¬ 
peting approaches to the study of security? 

2. Has the expansion of the definition of security enhanced the 
study of security or is it now impossible to study security 
because the subject is so wide? 

3. Was the Cold War focus of strategic studies on the dangers of 
nuclear war between the superpowers a reasonable response to 
the danger of a global nuclear holocaust? 

4. Should military means to security take precedence over non-mil¬ 
itary means? 

5. How has the rise of global terrorism changed the way we study 
security? Has it justified the return to a military-first approach 
or does it undermine the state-centric notions of traditional 
approaches to the study of security? 

6. What are the main security challenges facing us today? 
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